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picturesque parade-ground in the world is probably
the plain outside Peking, where the Emperor Ch'ien
Lung used to review his armies, and built walls and
watch-towers in the shelter of the hills to provide
a martial background. Something of the same spirit
of pageant entered into the New Year review of the
North-western armies in Sian.
Before the march-past, Yang and his officers rode
off to inspect the troops. The group of horsemen,
with a red National standard carried in front of them,
could be seen in the distance passing down the lines
of men and guns. It was a full half-hour before the
party returned to the tribune, and a bugle-band gave
the signal for the march. Ten thousand troops, from
every unit of the Tungpei and Hsipei armies, took
part in this parade.
The North-easterners came first, marching with
slung rifles and looking rather barbaric in their grey
fur caps. They had modern European carbines, and
five machine-guns to a company. Then came the
troops of Yang Hu-cheng; the Shensi men were less
well armed, but they marched magnificently. The
most spectacular part of the review was the Tungpei
cavalry, who passed the stand at a gallop, with their
little Mongol ponies pulling furiously, manes and
tails streaming in the wind. Squadrons of military
trucks, with light anti-aircraft guns mounted and
manned, closed the procession. It was a good rousing
show; and it was well past noon before the bands fell
in behind and played the last troops off.
"You see how strong a base we could have here,"
observed my friend the editor, who wore a red
ribbon, and was doing some first-hand reporting for
his paper. "We have the best cavalry in China; and